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A  DISCOURSE   ON   MODERN  SIBYLS^ 

It  is  not  only  to  unite  teachers  and  to  improve  teaching  that 
the  English  Association  exists,  but  also  to  give  in  some  measure 
a  personal  expression  to  our  love  of  books,  to  the  thoughts  and 
impulses  which  come  from  their  infinite  combinations. 

Everything  is  to  be  found  in  book-lore ;  not  only  is  the  generous 
feast  spread  out  for  favoured  guests,  but  the  crumbs  are  there 
falling  from  the  high  tables.  There  is  fun,  there  is  fancy  and 
good-humour ;  there  is  companionship  for  the  solitary,  comfort 
for  the  sad,  knowledge  of  life  for  the  young,  and  for  the  elders 
pleasant  gossip  and  remembrance.  Professor  Ker  has  brought 
Romance  before  us ;  Professor  Bradley  has  spoken  of  Poetry  and 
its  uses.  "Who  that  was  present  on  that  last  occasion  when  he 
spoke  will  not  remember  it  ?  The  foggy  gloom  of  the  streets 
invaded  the  crowded,  attentive  room,  but  it  was  of  light,  and 
lovely  things,  the  lecturer  discoursed.  The  wide  suggestions 
appealed  to  those  who  could  follow  them,  as  well  as  to  those 
among  us  who  could  not  always  follow  with  full  comprehension, 
but  who  appreciated  and  breathed  for  the  moment  with  some 
deeper  breath,  'living,'  as  Professor  Bradley  said,  'a  section  of 
each  poet's  own  life'  in  the  passing  realization  of  his  thought. 
It  may  seem  presumptuous  indeed  for  a  '  wren  with  little  quill ' 
to  follow  such  discourses  with  mere  personalities,  small  in  com- 
parison to  those  larger  philosophies ;  yet  a  literary  association  is 
intended  to  emphasize  and  give  voice  to  the  various  units  which 
compose  the  whole,  as  letters  are  part  of  a  word,  words  form  the 
sentence,  and  finally  the  book  of  life  itself  is  spread  open. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  different  chapters  of  Literature 
commend  themselves  to  different  generations.  A  well-known 
critic,  an  American  lady.  Miss  Fanny  Repplier,  also  taking  a 
personal  standpoint,  deplores  the  misfortune  of  having  been 
herself  born  quite  a  century  too  late  for  Success !  She  appeals  to 
Evelina,  that  work  admired  by  Johnson  and  Burke ;  she  points 

*  The  Presidential  Address,  read  by  Ernest  G.  von  GJehn  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  on  January  10,  1913. 
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to  Hannah  More,  whose  tragedies  drew  tears  from  and  were 
praised  by  Garrick,  whose  tracts  reached  Moscow  and  made 
their  edifying  way  to  Iceland  itself — tracts,  such  as  Charles  the 
Footman  and  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,  which  are  also  said 
to  have  been  found  by  a  missionary  in  the  library  of  the  Rajah 
of  Tanjore.  '  Those  were  the  days  to  live  in,'  cries  Miss  Repplier, 
'  when  families  tore  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  to  pieces  in  their 
eager  interest,  when  the  astounding  Miss  Seward  dazzled  the 
literary  world  ;  and  unfortunates,  born  a  hundred  years  too  late, 
may  well  look  back  with  wistful  eyes  upon  an  age  which  they 
feel  themselves  qualified  to  have  adorned ! ' 

Some  time  ago,  borrowing  a  title  from  a  well-known  Eliza- 
bethan collection  of  histories,  I  wrote  a  little  volume  called 
A  Booh  of  Sibyls.  It  did  not  concern  classical  beings,  with 
flying  robes  and  tripods,  uttering  incoherent  rhymes  and  oracles 
at  Delphi  and  elsewhere,  but  it  related  to  certain  women  leading 
notable  lives  in  mob-caps  and  hobble-skirts.  Jane  Austen,  then 
as  now,  was  supreme  among  them,  although  some  sapient  critics 
of  her  own  time  considered  her  '  commonplace ',  and  not  to 
compare  with  the  Edgeworths,  Barbaulds,  and  Opies  of  the  day. 

When  it  was  first  suggested  that  I  should  speak  to  the  English 
Association  of  yet  another  generation  of  Sibyls  nearer  to  my 
own  experience,  I  could  not  but  feel  that,  unlike  Miss  Repplier, 
I  had  been  fortunate  indeed  in  the  time  of  my  birth.  I  do  not 
know  whether  others  will  agree  with  a  friend  of  mine  who  declares 
that  people  reach  their  complement  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old, 
and  that  they  never  really  change  after  that  time,  though  they 
may  learn  more  and  more  facts.  As  the  years  go  by,  and,  alas, 
the  hour  for  forgetting  may  begin,  the  same  observer  still  exists 
throughout  the  different  stages.  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Mrs.  Oliphant 
were  my  torch-bearers  in  youth  as  afterwards.  The  Brontes 
were  magicians,  flashing  romance  into  the  little  Kensington 
street  in  which  we  dwelt.  George  Eliot  followed.  I  do  not 
here  attempt  to  speak  of  all  the  great  masters  of  the  craft 
then  living,  but  of  certain  women  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  being  in  some  relation.  These  ladies  were  dressed 
not  in  flying  draperies  nor  in  mob-caps  and  hobble-skirts,  but 
in  crinolines — though  it  seems  almost  desecration  to  mention 
the  fact,  or  to  suggest  that  George  Eliot  ever  wore  one.  They 
put  on  lop-eared  bonnets  when  they  went  abroad ;  their  parasols 
were  the  size  of  half-crowns ;  they  had  sandalled  shoes,  or  odd 
flat  elastic  brodequins.     Whatever  their  dress  may  have  been  in 
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1850  they  were  true  Sibyls  nevertheless.  Their  voices  were  direct 
and  outspoken,  they  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  things.  When 
I  made  their  acquaintance,  I  myself  was  about  twelve  years  old 
and  forbidden  by  my  governess  to  read  novels.  No  objection  was 
made  to  the  works  of  Miss  Yonge,  personally  unknown  to  me 
indeed,  but  nevertheless  a  sympathetic  confidante  and  play- 
fellow. I  was  older  before  Miss  Braddon  wove  the  spells  which 
my  father  and  Dickens  both  so  warmly  praised.  My  father 
liked  Lady  Audley's  Secret ;  Dickens  specially  cared  for  the  story 
of  The  Doctor's  Wife.  Many  other  Sibyls  were  yet  to  be,  but  in 
those  early  days  they  concerned  me  not.  Rhoda  Broughton  was  in 
her  schoolroom,  Emily  Lawless  was  in  her  nursery,  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  was  in  her  cradle.  Mary  Cholmondeley  and  Margaret 
Woods  were  not  even  born ;  not  to  speak  of  how  many  others 
besides,  happily  yet  to  be  poets,  historians,  essayists,  whose 
names  will  come  to  all  our  minds. 

My  governess  herself  gave  me  Mrs.  Oliphant's  first  book  as  an 
exception  to  the  rigid  rule  against  novel-reading,  saying  she 
heard  it  had  been  written  by  a  girl  only  a  few  years  older  than 
I  was.  It  was  in  Scotch  which  I  could  not  understand,  but  it 
was  a  novel  all  the  same.  As  to  the  stern  edict  of  limitation, 
fortunately  for  me  BlacJcwood  was  not  a  novel,  but  a  sober- 
looking  magazine  with  a  brown-paper  cover  and  a  picture  of 
George  Buchanan,  surrounded  by  thistles ;  and  there  it  was  that  a 
few  years  later  I  found  the  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,  all-absorb- 
ing, all-convincing,  written,  as  I  imagined,  by  one  of  the  wisest 
of  men.  I  used  to  try  to  picture  him  to  myself,  grave  and  noble, 
with  a  melancholy  reserved  manner,  rather  bald — certainly  a 
clergyman  from  Cambridge.  It  was  like  going  to  his  church 
to  read  of  Amos  and  Milly  Barton  and  the  people  out  of  Janet's 
Repentance  and  Mr.  GilJiVs  Love  Story,  who  seemed  to  fill  our 
house  where  such  good  company  was  already  to  be  found. 

There  are  certain  Overtures,  like  that  one  to  the  Freischiitz, 
which  in  the  opening  bars  bring  before  us  all  the  coming  wonder 
of  the  great  music  yet  to  be.  In  the  same  way,  it  seems  now, 
looking  back,  that  when  I  wondered  over  the  first  opening  chap- 
ters of  George  Eliot's  work,  all  the  suggestion  of  its  future  came 
flooding  in.  I  cannot  think  that  she  has  ever  given  us  anything 
more  beautiful  than  the  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,  as  they  dawned 
then,  complete,  full  of  heart  and  of  knowledge — knowledge  of  that 
special  phase  of  life  which  was  in  her  own  experience. 

The  very  first  sentences  of  Amos  Barton  open  in  old  Shepperton 
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Church,  where  George  Eliot,  as  a  child  herself,  is  waiting  in  her 
place : 

'As  the  moment  of  psalmody  approached,  by  some  process  to  me 
as  mysterious  and  untraceable  as  the  opening  of  the  flowers  or  the 
breaking-out  of  the  stars,  a  slate  appeared  in  front  of  the  gallery, 
advertising  in  bold  characters  the  psalm  about  to  be  sung.'  Then 
follows  the  description  of  its  accompaniment,  '  the  bassoon,  the 
two  key-bugles,  the  carpenter  understood  to  have  an  amazing 
power  of  singing  "counter",  who  formed  the  complement  of  a 
choir  regarded  in  Shepperton  as  one  of  distinguished  attraction, 
occasionally  known  to  draw  hearers  from  the  next  parish.  .  .  . 
The  greatest  triumphs  were  reserved  for  the  Sundays  when  the 
slate  announced  an  Anthem  .  .  .  when  the  key-bugles  always  ran 
away  at  a  great  pace,  while  the  bassoon  every  now  and  then 
boomed  a  flying  shot  after  them.  .  .  .' 

Better  even  than  the  account  of  the  choir  is  the  noble  sermon 
the  author  speaks  in  conclusion,  and  of  which  this  is  the  text : 

'  Blessed  influence  of  one  true  loving  human  soul  on  another ! 
Not  calculable  by  algebra,  not  deducible  by  logic,  but  mysterious, 
effectual,  mighty  as  the  hidden  process  by  which  the  tiny  seed  is 
quickened,  and  bursts  forth  into  tall  stem  and  broad  leaf,  and 
glowing  tasselled  flower.  Ideas  are  often  poor  ghosts;  our  sun- 
filled  eyes  cannot  discern  them ;  they  pass  athwart  us  in  thin 
vapour,  and  cannot  make  themselves  felt.  But  sometimes  they  are 
made  flesh  ;  they  breathe  upon  us  with  warm  breath,  they  touch  us 
with  soft  responsive  hands,  they  look  at  us  with  sad  sincere  eyes, 
and  speak  to  us  in  appealing  tones  ;  they  are  clothed  in  a  living 
human  soul,  with  all  its  conflicts,  its  faith  and  its  love.  Then  their 
presence  is  a  power,  then  they  shake  us  like  a  passion,  and  we  are 
drawn  after  them  with  gentle  compulsion,  as  flame  is  drawn  to 
flame.' 

Some  one  asked  me  once  if  I  liked  books  or  people  best.  It  is 
an  impossible  question  to  answer.  Books  are  people,  if  they  are 
worth  anything  at  all ;  just  as  people  at  times  become  books,  and 
are  often  all  the  better  for  the  transmigration. 

I  once  had  a  talk  with  George  Eliot.  It  was  in  winter-time 
with  the  snow  lying  on  the  ground.  She  sat  by  the  fire  in  a 
beautiful  black  satin  gown,  with  a  green-shaded  lamp  on  the 
table  beside  her,  where  I  saw  German  books  lying  and  pamphlets 
and  ivory  paper-cutters.  She  was  very  quiet  and  noble,  with 
two  steady  little  eyes  and  a  sweet  voice.  As  I  looked  I  felt  her 
to  be  a  friend,  not  exactly  a  personal  friend  but  a  good  and  bene- 
volent impulse.  I  remember  she  said  'it  was  better  in  life  to 
build  one's  cottage  in  a  valley  so  as  to  face  the  worst  and  not 
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to  fall  away ;  and  tlie  worst ',  she  continued,  *  was  this  very  often, 
that  people  were  living  with  a  hidden  power  of  work  and  of  help 
in  them  which  they  scarcely  estimated.  We  ought  to  respect  our 
influence,'  she  said.  '  "We  know  by  our  own  experience  how  very 
much  others  affect  our  lives,  and  we  must  remember  that  we  in 
turn  must  have  the  same  effect  upon  others.' 

I  cannot  but  recall  at  the  same  time  what  another  friend 
once  told  me  of  George  Eliot's  vivid  suffering  and  suscepti- 
bility to  criticism.  People  of  an  imaginative  nature  buy 
their  experience  dearly,  and  perhaps  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  opinions  which  disturb  them.  Miss  Bronte 
suffered  much  in  the  same  way,  and  I  have  known  similar 
instances  even  among  literary  men.  At  the  time  when  I  knew 
George  Eliot  her  name  was  famous.  Middlemarch  and  Daniel 
Deronda  had  issued  like  fertilizing  tides,  lagging  sometimes, 
then  again  carrying  everything  along  with  them.  She  had 
written  that  noble  opening  chapter  to  Romola,  that '  Proem ',  as 
she  chooses  to  call  it,  in  which  the  Spirit  stands  upon  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  looking  over  Florence  and  evoking  its  past  and  its  present, 
and  describing  with  so  sure  a  touch  '  the  little  children  in  the  old 
city  making  another  sunlight  amid  the  shadows  of  age  '. 

I  have  sometimes  tried  to  define  to  myself  the  differences 
between  the  great  women-writers  of  my  youth.  George  Eliot 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant  seem  to  be  rulers  in  their  different  kingdoms 
of  fancy ;  George  Eliot  watching  her  characters  from  afar, 
Mrs.  Oliphant  in  a  like  way  describing,  but  never  seeming 
subject  to  the  thronging  companies  she  evokes.  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
on  the  contrary,  became  the  people  she  wrote  about.  When  she 
wrote  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  for  instance,  she  saw  with  her  eyes 
and  imbibed  her  impressions.  In  the  same  way  in  her  stories 
she  seems  inspired  by  each  character  in  turn,  whether  it  is  Molly 
Gibson  or  her  step -mother,  or  Miss  Matty  and  Miss  Deborah,  or 
shall  we  instance  Philip  Hepburn  in  Sylvias  Lovers,  walking 
along  the  downs  in  the  darkness,  looking  towards  the  lights  in 
the  distant  valley  and  listening  to  the  clang  of  the  New  Year 
bells  ? 

Currer  Bell  wrote  some  years  before  George  Eliot  began  to 
publish.  There  is  an  amusing  and  indignant  letter  addressed 
to  George  Lewes  in  1850,  when  Currer  Bell,  in  correspondence 
with  him,  complains  of  a  review  (in  the  Edinburgh)  he  had 
written  of  her  work.  Some  one  once  asked  Miss  Yonge  what  she 
felt  when  the  reviewers  cut  her  up.     She  laughed,  and  said: 
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'  Well,  I  don't  cry  all  day  long,  as  Miss  Bronte  does  wken  she 
reads  an  adverse  review.'  But  Miss  Bronte's  standard  is  quite 
different  from  Miss  Yonge's.^  For  her  everybody  struck  a  note, 
and  was  to  be  reckoned  with.  She  concludes  her  letter  to 
Lewes  in  these  words: 

I  shake  hands  with  you ;  you  have  excellent  points,  you  can  be 
generous.  I  still  feel  angry  and  think  I  do  well  to  be  angry, 
but  it  is  the  anger  one  experiences  for  rough  play  rather  than 
foul  play.     I  am  yours  with  a  certain  respect  and  more  chagrin. 

CuEEEE  Bell. 

Endless  histories  of  the  Bronte's  have  been  written  of  late, 
but  the  stories  of  Jane  Eyre,  of  Shirley,  of  Villette,  are  each  in 
turn  the  best  biographies  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  sisters, 
told  with  that  passion  which  coloured  everything  she  touched. 
We  have  no  need  to  be  taught  to  admire  her.  She  was  a  Sibyl 
indeed  with  oracles  at  her  command.  She  flashed  her  inspira- 
tions upon  her  readers,  and  all  through  the  sadness  of  her  life 
and  its  surroundings  one  realizes  the  passionate  love  which 
pervaded  it,  both  for  the  people  who  belonged  to  her  and  the 
places  and  things  to  which  she  belonged.  She  was  a  poet.  She 
owned,  as  only  poets  can  own,  the  world  all  round  about  her. 
The  freehold  of  the  fells  and  the  moors  was  hers,  and  of  the 
great  Yorkshire  vault  overhead  ;  and  above  all  that  eager  heart 
was  hers,  throbbing  in  the  little  frail  body. 

'If  you  knew,'  she  writes  to  a  friend,  'my  thoughts,  the 
dreams  that  absorb  me,  and  the  fiery  imagination  that  at  times 
eats  me  up,  you  would  pity  and,  I  dare  say,  despise  me,  but 
I  know  the  treasures  of  the  Bible,  I  love  them  and  adore  them, 
I  can  see  the  well  of  Life  in  all  its  clearness,  but  when  I  stoop 
down  to  drink,  the  pure  waters  fly  from  my  lips  as  if  I  were 
Tantalus.' 

No  more  spontaneous  honour  was  ever  offered  by  one  woman 
of  genius  to  another  than  when  Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote  the  life  of 
Charlotte  Bronte.  The  opening  of  the  book  is  very  remarkable ; 
the  wild  West  Riding  country  is  there,  the  weather  is  there,  the 
country  people  are  made  to  talk — how  old  Tabby  lives  in  the 

^  There  is  a  pretty  story  told  in  Mrs.  Roraanes's  life  of  Charlotte  Yonge,  who 
was  frightened  by  the  popularity  of  the  Heir  of  Redely ffe,  and  who  went  to  con- 
sult Keble,  fearing  her  own  undue  elation.  'Do  you  care  for  such  things?' 
said  kind  Keble  ;  and  then  he  quoted  the  concluding  words  of  the  90th 
Psalm :  '  Prosper  thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us,  0  prosper  thou  our 
handy-work '. 
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stone  Parsonage  along  with  the  Parson  and  his  wonderful  children! 
We  see  those  girls  growing  up  as  time  goes  on,  growing  into 
tiny  gigantic  women,  so  timid,  so  strong,  for  whom  life  was  so 
great  a  matter,  who  thought  the  world  was  made  for  them,  who 
faced  death  with  such  calm  and  courageous  dignity. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  studied  the  work  of  the  Brontes  must 
have  realized  that  gift  of  description  which  was  theirs.  I  re- 
member once  being  in  Brussels,  having  lost  my  way,  when 
I  came  to  a  place  off  the  high  street  which  was  strangely  familiar 
to  me,  a  place  where  steps  lead  from  the  street  to  a  lower  level ; 
and  there  stood  a  fine  old  house  with  closed  doors  and  shutters, 
and  a  walled  garden,  and  summer  trees  overgrowing  the  walls. 
Surely  this  had  all  been  seen  before  by  me,  and  I  had  an  odd 
impression  of  a  figure  flitting  from  the  doorway ;  then  I  sud- 
denly recognized  the  house  in  Villette,  where  Lucy  Snow  spent 
that  long  and  lonely  summer-time.  On  my  return  to  the  hotel 
I  found  that  I  had  not  been  mistaken.  Alas !  according  to  an 
article  published  not  long  ago  in  Blackwood,  the  Pension  Heger 
and  its  inhabitants  also  recognized  the  pictures  in  Villette.  I  can 
imagine  the  interest  and  the  dissatisfaction  they  must  have 
given,  most  especially  to  the  mistress  of  the  establishment.  The 
writer  of  the  article,  an  American  girl  who  had  herself  been  at 
the  school,  describes  all  that  M.  Heger  and  his  wife  told  her  of 
their  admiration  and  respect  for  their  pensionnaire,  and  their 
dismay  when  they  discovered  the  impression  they  themselves 
had  made  upon  her.  For  years  afterwards,  by  Madame's  decree, 
no  English  pupils  were  received  into  the  establishment;  and 
what  they  subsequently  thought  of  the  American  girl's  article 
I  do  not  know. 

As  a  child  I  can  remember  Charlotte  Bronte  talking  to  my 
father ;  as  a  girl  I  heard  of  her  from  her  friends  and  admirers. 
Some  years  after  her  death  I  visited  the  shrine  to  which  such 
hundreds  of  pilgrims  have  climbed  in  turn.  We  came  from 
Keighley,  toiling  up  the  steep  hill  at  some  hour  when  the  women 
were  leaving  their  work  at  the  mills,  and  the  echo  of  their 
wooden  clogs,  striking  upon  the  stones,  followed  us  all  the  way. 
We  reached  Haworth  on  the  hill-top,  with  its  scattered  cottages 
and  distant  wolds  and  the  grim,  stately  church  uprearing  in  the 
churchyard.  We  stopped  at  the  doorway  of  the  inn,  of  which 
we  had  read,  and  which  Bran  well  Bronte  frequented.  The  days 
of  which  I  am  speaking  are  so  long  ago  that  the  host  was  still 
alive  who  had  known  the  Brontes,  and  he  described  how  Bran- 
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well  used  to  linger  in  the  bar  late  into  tlie  night,  and  finally 
be  sent  hurrying  home  by  a  back  door  and  a  short  cross-road 
that  leads  to  the  parsonage.  "We,  too,  followed  the  road,  hoping 
to  see  the  rooms  in  the  little  rectory  where  the  great  visions  had 
been  evoked  for  all  the  world  to  wonder  at.  The  then  dwellers 
of  the  parsonage,  naturally  exasperated  by  an  unending  stream 
of  uninvited  visitors,  refiised  to  admit  us,  and,  this  being  so,  we 
crossed  the  adjacent  churchyard  and  came  to  the  church,  where 
a  pew-opener  showed  us  the  old  pew  and  the  monuments,  and 
we  heard  her  discoursing,  somewhat  too  familiarly  I  thought, 
of  those  whose  dead  memories  still  outshine  the  living  pre- 
sences. Nay,  the  very  creatures  of  their  imaginations  still  seemed 
more  alive  than  many  of  us.  Who  shall  limit  the  life  of 
visionary  friends,  of  dream-children  after  the  dreamers  are 
gone? 

Just  as  archaeologists  trace  buried  cities,  so  do  attentive  readers 
love  to  explore.  I  have  lately  heard  of  an  American  critic  who,  with 
a  personally  conducted  party  of  compatriots  and  Norwegians  inter- 
ested in  books  and  education,  travelled  from  America  via  Norway 
to  Knutsford  in  Cheshire  to  see  the  actual  home  of  Miss  Mattie 
and  Miss  Deborah  at  '  Cranford ',  so  as  to  be  able  to  describe 
them  to  their  classes  on  their  return. 

What  a  kind  gift  to  the  world  was  this  '  Cranford  ',  that  plea- 
sant city  of  refuge !  Charlotte  Bronte,  writing  to  Mrs.  Gaskell 
in  1853,  says  of  a  letter :  '  It  was  as  pleasant  as  spring  showers, 
as  reviving  as  a  friend's  visit;  in  short,  very  like  a  page  of 
Cranford'. 

'  Cranford '  is  no  heroic  school  of  life,  no  scene  of  passion ;  it 
is  daily  bread,  it  is  merry  kindness.  Parson  Primrose  would  have 
been  at  home  there,  so  would  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  There 
has  been  a  proposal  to  give  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  certain 
favoured  heroes  and  heroines — we  may  each  select  them  for  our- 
selves ;  it  proves  the  value  of  little  things,  of  the  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  how  it  all  reveals  the  mighty  secret  of  kindness  allied  to 
gentle  fun. 

I  have  quoted  elsewhere  the  description  given  to  me  by 
Mrs.  Murray  Smith,  when  I  asked  her  what  she  remembered  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell.  She  answered,  '  Many  have  written  of  her,  nobody 
has  ever  quite  expressed  her  as  she  was,  nor  given  the  charm  of 
her  presence,  the  interest  of  all  she  said,  of  her  vivid  memory 
and  delightful  companionship.' 
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As  for  Charlotte  Bronte,  most  of  the  later  happiness  of  her 
life  came  from  Mrs.  Gaskell's  protecting  element  of  common 
sense  and  kindly  friendship.  '  Do  we  not  all  know  that  true 
greatness  is  single,  oblivious  of  self  and  prone  to  unselfish  un- 
ambitious attachments?'  wrote  the  author  of  Cranford.  Her 
daughter,  speaking  of  her  long  after,  once  exclaimed  this  was  in 
truth  her  mother — simple,  forgetting  her  own  interests  in  trying 
to  help  others, 

I  have  wished  in  this  little  address  to  recall  these  four  well- 
known  Sibyls  of  my  early  youth — George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
Currer  Bell,  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Of  all  these,  Mrs  Oliphant's  name 
is  the  one  most  familiar  to  me,  and  with  my  remembrance  of 
her  I  will  conclude.  Her  presence  is  still  vivid  for  all  who 
knew  her,  that  white-haired,  bright-eyed  lady,  sitting  in  her 
sunny  room  at  "Windsor,  with  her  dogs  at  her  feet,  with  flowers 
round  about,  with  the  happy  inroads  of  her  boys  and  their 
friends,  with  girls  making  the  place  merry  and  busy,  and 
a  curious  bodyguard  of  older  friends,  somewhat  jealous  and 
intolerant  of  any  affections  of  later  date  than  their  own.  It  was 
good  to  see  her  among  them  all,  ever  serene  in  attention  and 
interest,  the  most  noteworthy  mistress  of  the  house,  welcoming 
courteously,  speaking  definitely  and  to  the  point  with  her  pretty 
racy  Scotch  accent  and  soft  tones.  Her  work  was  never-ceasing, 
but  it  scarcely  seemed  to  interfere  with  her  hospitable  life  among 
her  friends. 

I  knew  her  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  I  was  once  staying  in 
a  hotel  at  Grindelwald  with  the  Leslie  Stephens.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
and  her  young  people  were  there  also,  and  our  parties  joined 
company.  We  used  to  dine  together,  walk  together  ;  I  used  to 
see  her  at  her  daily  task,  steadily  continuing  notwithstanding 
all  the  interruptions  of  nature  and  human  nature — the  changing 
lights  on  the  mountains,  the  exclaiming  of  youthful  excursionists, 
the  many  temptations  to  leave  her  task.  I  was  always  struck, 
when  I  saw  her  writing,  by  her  concentration  and  the  perfect 
neatness  of  her  arrangements — the  tiny  inkstand  of  condensed 
ink,  into  which  she  poured  a  few  drops  of  water  enough  for  each 
day's  work,  the  orderly  manuscript,  her  delicate,  fine  pen.  .  .  . 
When  she  had  finished,  she  would  come  out  in  the  evening  for  a 
saunter  along  the  valley  with  Leslie  Stephen  and  the  rest  of  us. 
She  was  one  of  those  people  whose  presence  is  even  more  than  a 
pleasure,  hers  was  a  stimulus  ;  she  was  kindly,  sympathetic,  and 
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yet  answering  with  that  chord  of  intelligent  antagonism  which  is 
so  suggestive  and  makes  for  such  good  talk. 

She  used  to  tell  me  a  great  deal  of  her  past  life  at  that  time, 
but  with  a  certain  reserve  also,  and  it  was  not  until  I  read  the 
Autobiography  published  after  her  death  that  I  realized  what 
her  great  cares  had  been.  I  could  then  understand  why  she  had 
been  so  scornful  of  mental  difficulties  which  seemed  real  enough 
to  some  of  us,  and  why  she  always  spoke  bitterly  of  problems  of 
thought — she  who  had  so  many  practical  troubles  to  encounter. 
The  impression  of  that  special  time  is  very  vivid  still — the  busy 
clatter  of  the  Swiss  village  close  at  hand,  the  great  surrounding 
mountains,  the  terrace  where  we  used  to  sit  together  under  the 
clematis  in  full  flower,  and  her  eyes  shining  as  she  talked  on  and 
on.  I  remember  her  once  saying,  when  I  exclaimed  at  something 
she  told  me,  '  Temperament  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  lives, 
and  mine  is  a  hopeful  temper  which  has  carried  me  on  through 
terrible  trials.' 

Some  time  after  our  visit  to  Grindelwald  I  wrote  to  her  to  ask 
for  a  literary  contribution  for  a  friend,  an  editor  who  was  ill  and 
in  great  need  of  help.  Mrs.  Oliphant  immediately  sent  a  story,  a 
charming,  long,  cheerful  story,  which  (as  I  discovered  later)  had 
been  written  by  her  son's  sick  bed,  and  which  she  gave  with  her 
bountiful  hand  at  a  time  when  she  hardly  knew  where  to  turn 
for  money.  What  friend  in  trouble  was  ever  dropped  or  ignored 
by  her?  "When  her  helpless  brother  and  his  children  came 
appealing  to  her,  she  took  them  all  into  her  home.  The  brother 
died,  and  his  fine  young  son  also  died  just  at  the  opening  of  the 
career  in  which  she  had  started  him,  but  the  delicate  girls 
survived  to  repay  with  full  measure  all  the  love  they  had 
received. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  wrote  near  a  hundred  novels,  we  are  told,  besides 
her  admirable  criticisms  and  her  histories,  besides  her  reviews, 
and  the  lives  of  Montalembert,  of  Irving,  and  of  Laurence 
Oliphant,  her  kinsman.  Her  books  of  travel  about  Florence  and 
Venice  and  the  Holy  Land  represent  her  holidays;  as  for  her 
mystical  histories,  they  always  seem  to  be  more  like  herself  than 
anything  else ;  for  though  she  hated  mental  speculation,  she  was 
a  believing  mystic  in  the  semblance  of  a  dignified  Scotch  lady,  a 
little  cold  in  manner  and  tart  in  speech.  Yet,  as  is  the  way  with 
some,  she  too  was  strangely  moved  at  times  to  cast  away  all 
concealment,  and  to  pour  out  in  writing  those  heart-secrets,  which 
seem  spoken,  not  to  the  world,  but  to  the  very  spirit  of  sympathy 
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which  is  in  the  world,  when  the  pen  runs  on  almost  of  its  own 
accord  and  cries  aloud  from  the  depths  of  silence. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  anywhere  else  a  description 
more  to  the  point  than  that  written  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  towards 
the  close  of  her  writing,  in  a  book  which  she  calls  The  Ways 
of  Life,  describing  '  the  ebb-tide ' — the  sudden  realization  that 
all  advance  is  at  an  end.  ...  '  It  is  a  very  startling  discovery,' 
she  says,  '  to  one  who  has  perhaps  been  going  with  a  tolerably 
full  sail,  without  any  consciousness  of  weakened  energies  or 
failing  power,  and  it  usually  is  as  sudden  as  it  is  strange,  though 
probably  other  people  have  already  found  it  out  and  traced  the 
steps  of  its  approach.  .  .  .  But  yet  the  ebb  has  its  poetry  too, 
though  the  colours  are  more  sombre,  and  the  sentiment  is 
different.  The  flood,  which  in  its  rise  seemed  almost  individual, 
pervaded  by  something  like  conscious  life  or  force,  becomes  an 
abstract,  relentless  fate  when  it  pours  back  into  the  deep  gulf  of 
the  sea  of  forgetfiilness.  .  .  .' 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  herself  criticized  her  own  work :  she  might 
have  done  better,  she  says,  if  she  had  written  much  less,  and 
reached  a  higher  level.  Fancy  was  hers  indeed,  intuitive  grasp 
of  circumstance ;  only  the  very  bountifulness  of  her  gift  was 
her  temptation.  '  "Was  it  love  of  mammon,'  she  asks,  '  which  im- 
pelled me  to  write  on,  or  love  of  my  children  ?  Would  the 
praise  of  the  critics  have  been  worth  the  daily  happiness  of  all 
those  who  depended  on  my  toil  for  their  gaiety  and  superfluity,' 
those  for  whom  she  so  gladly  slaved,  morning,  noon,  and  late 
into  the  night  ?  She  used  to  sit  up  at  her  writing  after  every  one 
was  gone  to  bed,  and  rise  again  on  dark  winter  mornings  to  see 
her  boys  off  to  their  early  school.  At  times  she  was  weary,  but 
again  and  again  she  was  able  to  resume  her  task  with  renewed 
interest.  Too  often  she  wrote  by  her  sons'  sick-beds,  in  appre- 
hension and  unspeakable  terror. 

No  one  has  spoken  more  truly  of  her  than  a  friend  who  lived 
after  her  for  a  time  in  the  pleasant  "Windsor  Crescent  house. 
'  It  is  good,'  says  Mrs.  Lionel  Cust,  '  to  gather  up  again  some 
memories  of  that  vivid  and  charming  personality,  of  that  brave, 
indomitable  spirit,  of  that  amazing  agility  which  could  rise  to 
every  emergency  and  every  crisis,  which  could  amuse  itself  with 
the  smallest  interests  or  penetrate  far  into  the  mists  of  the 
unseen.' 

'  As  I  saw  her  in  the  last  year  of  her  life,'  Mrs.  Cust  continues, 
'  she  was  old,  but  with  the  dignity  of  a  queen,  and  shining  eyes 
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which  seemed  as  though  they  saw  far  into  the  distance.  She 
was  looking  towards  "  the  more  genial  land ",  waiting  for  the 
time  when  she  would  be  with  those  again  whom  she  had  lost 
here,  and  in  that  steadfast  hope  she  died.' 

'  The  one  good  thing  I  am  conscious  of,'  she  wrote  to  her  friend 
'A.K.H.B.,'  'is  the  great,  calm,  all-sustaining  sense  of  a  Divine 
Unseen  walking  in  the  cool  of  the  garden.  .  .  .' 

So  much  for  the  Torch-bearers  of  the  Early  Victorian  days ! 
Not  very  long  ago  people  spoke  of  the  rising  generation  knocking 
at  the  door ;  it  seems  now  as  if  it  had  already  ceased  to  knock. 
It  has  burst  in,  leaving  the  doors  wide  open  to  admit  the 
draughts  from  outside,  and  the  shouts  and  shrieks  and  the  storms 
of  dust,  as  well  as  more  harmonious  sounds  of  natural  life. 

The  impatient  effects,  the  incoherent  audacities  of  the  post- 
present  taste  in  literature,  art,  and  music,  appeal  to  an  entirely 
different  set  of  feelings  from  those  which  existed  in  my  own  age. 
I  cannot  think  they  will  ever  impress  our  children  as  owr  familiar 
visions  have  impressed  us  and  will  still  impress  those  who  are 
yet  to  live.  I  heard  of  a  great  leader  of  modern  ideas  exclaiming 
the  other  day,  '  We  are  living  in  the  present :  why  go  on  con- 
stantly dwelling  on  the  past  ?  '  But  he  was  speaking  to  a  young 
woman  at  the  time,  and  an  old  one  might  have  answered  him, 
'  Because,  as  you  yourself  have  sung  in  "  Lest  we  forget ",  the 
past  holds  us  in  its  noble  grip  and  it  is  the  present.' 
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